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activity of a supreme intelligence in nature. He regards the hypothesis of 
a supreme intelligence as affording much the best explanation of the 
gradual growth of organized individuality. He calls attention to the kin- 
ship between our minds and the order of nature, indicated by our percep- 
tion of the beautiful in nature. This is, in my opinion, an important con- 
sideration which has been too often overlooked. Professor Shaler's 
conclusion is that if we can assume a supreme intelligence, then the great 
significance of the individual man in the process of evolution raises the 
presumption that the historic personalities of men embody and preserve 
against the ravages of time the purpose and achievement of the visible 
universe. 

The whole work is characterized by the blending of the attainments and 
temper of the naturalist with a ripe human wisdom. It is in a high degree 
suggestive, stimulating, and ennobling. 

J. A. Leighton. 

Hobart College. 

A Syllabus of an Introduction to Philosophy. By Walter G. Marvin. 

[Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and 

Education.] New York, The Macmillan Co., 1899. — pp. x, 279. 

This book is, Dr. Marvin tells us, a syllabus which he has used in con- 
nection with a course of lectures on the Introduction to Philosophy given at 
Columbia University. As an elementary text-book which attempts to give 
to the beginner his first acquaintance with philosophic thought, the work 
cannot fail to interest teachers. No more difficult task confronts the teacher 
of philosophy than that of properly ' introducing ' the student to his sub- 
ject, and no book will meet with a more hearty welcome than the fortunate 
one which shall finally surmount the difficulties of this task. Neither in 
method nor in execution, however, can Dr. Marvin's treatment be regarded 
as contributing very largely to the attainment of the desired end. 

The method or form of arrangement is the one common to most intro- 
ductions. There are two main divisions. Part I. contains a definition of 
philosophy and a classification of problems. Part II. is a discussion of the 
problems with constant reference to historical systems and opinions. In 
this discussion, Dr. Marvin declares his allegiance to an Idealistic system, 
and attempts by criticism and construction to lead the student to an accept- 
ance of Idealistic principles. Although the method here followed is, as 
has been noted, the one commonly adopted by writers of introductions, 
its application to elementary work must be attended with serious difficul- 
ties. Such definitions of philosophy as are here given, and such dis- 
cussions of problems as follow, cannot be properly understood by an 
untrained student who is unacquainted with the development of phil- 
osophic thinking. And further, the attempt to supply an historical setting 
by disconnected references to the great systems is not successful ; the 
student who knows Kant or Hegel or Plato only through the medium 
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of some fragmentary polemical utterance will be quite as likely to misun- 
derstand the thinker and his problem as to understand them. Under these 
circumstances, one may question the wisdom of leading the student to an 
idealistic or to any other solution of philosophic problems. To do this 
is to train him to think in terms that he cannot define, to grapple with and 
give solutions of problems which he cannot formulate, to misinterpret the 
great masters of philosophic thinking as he approves or condemns them in 
the passing ; in short, it is to train him to think badly, rather than to think 
well. It must be allowed of course that the method has advantages which 
are amply proven by its popularity. It is certainly desirable that the stu- 
dent should be taught as soon as possible to think, to grapple with the 
problems, to philosophize, but on the other hand, the dangers of the pro- 
cedure here adopted are so obvious as to suggest the question whether the 
same results may not be obtained along some other less dangerous line. 
It would seem, for example, that a course in the history of philosophy would 
more slowly, but with far more certainty, give to the student a definition of 
philosophy, a classification of the problems, an appreciation of the great 
systems, and would at the same time cultivate the intellectual virtues of 
reverence, sobriety, and clearness. If this be true, the construction of a 
system might well be delayed until the more advanced courses are taken. 

But quite apart from the question of method, Dr. Marvin's work is un- 
satisfactory in its execution. Part II., which constitutes the body of the 
book, is devoted to a study of the concept of 'the given.' It is in terms 
of their interpretation of this notion, that the various systems are classified 
and evaluated. One might criticise the discussion at many points, but there 
is one defect which surpasses all others — the statement would be quite un- 
intelligible to the student for whom it is intended. The notion of * the 
given ' is not an easy one at best, but in Dr. Marvin's text it has far more 
than its customary variability, so that the present reader at least has been 
quite unable to follow its turnings. 

In order to justify such general criticism as the above, it may be permitted 
to give one instance which concerns perhaps the most important matter in 
the book, viz. — -the definition of philosophy. Philosophy, we are told, is 
the "science of the principles of the universe" (p. 145), a principle being, 
< 'an interpretation of the universe gotten a priori" (p. 145). As against this, 
science in the narrower sense is a posteriori knowledge, i. e., empirically 
gathered knowledge of the laws of nature (p. 145). Further, we mean by a 
priori knowledge that which is gotten by "direct apprehension " (p. 140), 
or by " intuition " (p. 140), as are the principles of mathematics. Finally, 
separating logic and epistemology, which deal only with formal principles, 
from those sciences which study the material principles, we find in the latte r 
sciences the four divisions of philosophy proper — metaphysics, philosophy 
of religion, ethics, and aesthetics. In considering these statements, one may 
note the departure from the common practice which regards ethics and 
aesthetics as sciences in the narrower sense ; it is certainly hard to see how 
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they come under Dr. Marvin's dictum as sciences of "the principles of the 
universe." Again, one hardly expects to find both logic and epistemology 
excluded from the realm of philosophy, as being too formal for a place 
therein. Again, it is not clear where such a science as mathematics, which 
is noted as the typical a priori science of principles, is to be placed ; it 
would seem that it should occupy an important place within philosophy's 
field. But apart from these peculiarities, there is in this definition, the 
fundamental weakness insisted upon above. The distinction between a 
priori and a posteriori is not made clear to the student ; it is alto- 
gether too difficult a concept for a beginner at any rate, and, as here ex- 
pounded, it is quite unintelligible. One might safely defy any student to 
see that the discussion of * the given ' in Part II. is matter of ' direct ap- 
prehension ' ; so far as one can see, it is nothing more nor less than a test- 
ing of theories which are offered as explanations of what is surely an 
empirical content if it is anything — ' the given. ' In this respect, it is in 
no sense different from the procedure of those natural sciences, in contra- 
distinction to which philosophy is defined as a priori. Finally, Dr. Marvin 
is not even faithful to his own definition. Though philosophy is the science 
of principles, we do not hear of principles until the main discussion is ended. 
Not until the last thirteen pages of the book (pp. 266-279) are the principles 
mentioned at all, and then we are given only a most formal and cursory con- 
sideration of Contradiction, Sufficient Reason, Causation, The Persistence 
of Force, and Evolution. Such incoherence of outline as this, is quite un- 
pardonable in an elementary text-book ; pedagogically it is the worst of sins. 

As was said at the beginning, the task of writing an ' Introduction ' 
which shall be of real service is not an easy one ; the method which Dr. 
Marvin follows may be the best one, but on the other hand, the difficulties 
are so obvious, that a much higher quality of exposition than is given in this 
syllabus, will be needed to give it real value as an aid to the beginner. 

Alex. Meiklejohn. 

Brown University. 

Some Problems of Lotze' s Theory of Knowledge. By Edwin Procter 

Robins. Edited with a biographical introduction by J. E. Creighton. 

[Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 1.] New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1900. — pp. 108. 

A reading of the monograph which forms the opening number of the 
Cornell Studies in Philosophy will emphasize the loss which the philosoph- 
ical world has sustained in the death of Mr. Robins. It is a thoroughly 
good piece of work in every way, showing a sympathy of understanding, a 
frequent acuteness in criticism, a clearness of statement, a maturity of 
thought, and a grasp of ultimate problems, which is out of the common. 
The work is a valuable contribution, not only to the Lotze literature, but 
to epistemological discussion. 



